STORIE TIES 


The Pants-Button 


Tue girl had spoken of the matter 
with such an appearance of indiffer- 
ence that it was a surprise to see sud- 
den tears glistening in her eyes. She 
brushed them away with an impatient 
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shame, but there was defiance in her 
manner as she faced her aunt’s astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh, I know you'll be thinking [m 
silly and childish! But I don’t care. 
It is not surprising that I mind so much 
about it! It’s more than just an invi- 
tation to a  garden-party. It’s—it’s 
everything!” 

The little old lady answered in a 
gentle treble with sweet high notes. 
“Why, my dear Barbara, I don’t blame 
you in the least for wanting to go; but 
I do think you are perhaps overestimat- 
ing the importance of the incident.” 

‘No, Pm not,” cried the girl eagerly. 
“There! I knew you didn’t understand. 
You are so unworldly! But you see, 
the Folsoms are the people in town— 
the old family. And to be seen there 
means you have the entrée to the best 
society in Newton. Now, don’t smile 
when I say ‘best society.’ There iv such 
a thing, and if we only get started 
right there is no reason why we 
shouldn’t be in it as well as any one. 
Father’s position at the college entitles 
us to a thoroughly good social rank.’ 

At her aunt’s involuntary smile she 
flushed and went on defiantly again: 
“Well, why shouldn’t I want to know 
the best people, when we have just 
moved to a new place and are beginning 
fresh? I de/ong with them—they are 
my kind. [I want what other people 
want, and it?s not——” 

The elder woman turned the conver- 
sation away from its tone of argument. 
“Ves, dear, I see. But I’m just as new 
here as you and your father. There is 
nothing I can do.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said the girl 
disappointedly. “Only I get so in the 
way of thinking that you can give me 
everything I want. You nearly always 
have.” Her eyes filled again with tears. 

The old lady melted instantly. ‘“‘ Poor 
dear Barbara! I’m so sorry, darling! If 
Aunt Deborah could do anything—you 
know, dear, there’s just nothing I 
wouldn’t do for my little girl. I zsh 
T could help you!” 

A little heartened by this sympathy, 
the girl rose to go, settling her ruff 
about her lovely, pearly face with a 
gesture of resolution. 

“Well, there’s no use talking about 


it. I've just got to go without. It’s 
one of those things when you can’t lift 
a finger to do anything yourself.” 

In spite of these brave words, she re- 
ceived the other’s tenderly sympathetic 
regard with quivering lips. 

“Wait for me an instant, Barbara, 
and Vl walk along with you. I’m 
going to my washerwoman’s.” 

“Oh, Aunt Deborah, why will you 
do such things! Why don’t you send 
one of the maids?” 

“Ab, you can’t bring me up right, at 


my age, dear Barbara. ['m_ incorrigi- 
ble.” 
Barbara said no more, and_ they 


walked down the elm-shaded street in si- 
lence. At the corner the tall girl stooped 
and kissed the little old woman. 

“ Good-by, aunty,” she said absently, 
and drooped up the walk to a comforta- 
ble, vine-grown house. Her aunt looked 
after her listless passage and shook her 
head sadly. 

As she went on, her old face fell into 
lines of dejection and fatigue. She 
transacted her business with the har- 
assed laundress abstractedly, with none 
of her usual eager, kindly interest in 
the lives of the poor, and turned away 
from the shabby house so absorbed in 
her own thoughts that she did not notice 
a little girl crying steadily and discon- 
solately on the edge of the ditch which 
served the unpaved street for gutter. 

Miss Mather brushed against the 
child and stumbled over a bare little 
outstretched foot. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, my dear!” 
she cried, transferring her attention to 
the forlorn figure. 

The little girl drew the foot back into 
safety under the edge of her very short 
skirt, but otherwise interrupted in no 
way the vehemence of her grief. The 
old woman sat down beside her. 

“What's the matter, you little dear?” 
she crooned in her sweet quaver. She 
now recognized the child as her washer- 
woman’s, whom she had seen playing 
about the house. “Can’t I do anything 
to help you, Molly?” 

The mourner looked up and stopped 
her sobs for a moment. A gleam of 
hope shot across her tempest of tears. 

“Will you give me a pants-button?” 
she queried in an agony of suspense. 
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“ Good gracious, my dear! What did 
you say?” 
“Have you got a pants-button you 


can let me have? A black iron pants- 


button?” 

“Why, no!” cried the old maid. 
“ How in the world should / have such 
a thing?” 


The child at once relapsed into her 
wild lamentation. ‘‘ Nobody’s got one— 
nobody but men and boys, and we 
haven’t got any of them,” she sobbed. 

Miss Morton wiped her forchead with 
a gesture of bewilderment. “ What un- 
der the sun do you want of such an ugly 
common button as that, you little baby 
girl?” 

She put her arm around Molly and 
held her close. The little girl screwed 
her fists into her eyes and managed be- 
tween gusts of sorrow to gasp out her 
explanation. 

The boy next door had had a cat, and 
now the cat was dead, and he had laid 
her out in state in a shoe-box, and put 
green stuff around her, and made an 
awning over her with vines down from 
it—‘‘oh, just grand, they say,” wailed 
the child. 

All day she had lain thus on_ her 
catafalque, and the price of admission 
to the show was a pants-button. “ He 
said he never thought about my not 
having one—he didn’t do it to be mean 
—but now he’s said it, of course he 
has to stick to it.” Unquestioning loyal- 
ty throbbed in her words. “ I’m the only 
little girl on this street, and, of course, 
all the boys have them—but they won't 
give me one——” 

All day they had been coming and go- 
ing in the little gate by which she now 
sat, viewing the great spectacle, and now 
they were assembled inside, and the cat 
was to be buried. They were going to 
have a grand funeral, with drums and 
whistling for fifes, and the price of ad- 
mission was a pants-button. 

They were going to bury her in one 
end of the flower-garden—‘ his” father 
kept a greenhouse, hence the high fence 
and narrow gate—-and they were going 
to plant real flowers with roots over 
her, and the price of admission was a 
pants-button. 

They were going to have pretend 
prayers, and put up a tombstone with 


her name on it, and the price of ad- 
mission was a pants-button. 

At this point the child grew unintel- 
ligible, choked with sobs. 

Miss Mather rose briskly and took 
out her purse. ‘Why, you poor baby! 
Tere, U1 pay for your admission. I’m 
sure they'd rather have a nice shiny dime 

an ” 

“No! No! Momma tried to pay me 
in, [ cried so. She left her washing and 
came over with a quarter—but don’t 
you see, they can't! The price of ad- 
mission isz’t money! It’s a pants-but- 
ton.” 

So impassioned and unwavering 4 
certainty rang in her shrill outcry that 
the old woman was silenced, but not 
outwitted. 

“Very well, we’ll go down to the lit- 
tle store I noticed here and buy one.” 

“You can’t! You can’t! Momma 
went there, and they are just out of them. 
They’ have them in to-morrow, but 
she'll be buried in a few minutes.” 

Indeed, at that instant a confused 
thumping of drums began back of the 
fence. 

There was need for immediate action 
if at all. “Why don’t you get one from 
your father’s trousers and get your 
mother to sew on another to-morrow?” 

“My father’s dead! And we just 
moved here a little while ago, so we don’t 
know anybody to ask. And, anyway, 
momma said she was too busy and it 
was just a dead cat.” 

“What ¢s there about the cat, any- 
how? Didn’t you ever see her when she 
was alive?” 

“Oh, lots of times! 
dead!” 

“Didn't you ever see a dead cat?” 

“Oh, yes, four’r five—but—every- 
body's been in but me—every single per- 
son but me! Couldn’t you lift me up 
so I could look over the fence just a 
minute?” 

The gallant little lady rose to the oc- 
casion. “‘T’ll see,” she said, and with a 
great effort she lifted the heavy child 
high in her feeble old arms. 

There was a scuffling on sand inside, 
and many piping and tuneless variations 
on “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” whis- 
tled very slowly and solemnly. Trem- 
bling from head to foot, she held 


But now she’s 
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up as high as she could the fifty pounds 
of anguished femininity, and was re- 
warded by a howl! of disappointment. 

“No, it’s no use! You're too little! 
I can’t even reach the top board with 
my hands.” 

Miss Mather set her down quickly 
and leaned, panting, against the fence, 
her old face very pale. 

“Ym afraid you will have to do with- 
out, this time, dear,’ she said, survey- 
ing with a hopeless intensity of pity the 
damp heap of misery on the sidewalk. 
There is wo too deep for consolatory 
words, and in a compassionate silence 
the old lady moved away. 

Still breathing heavily, she faltered 
along until she came to a bench in a 
dusty, unkempt “people’s park.” She 
sank down on this and unloosed her 
bonnet-strings wearily. She looked very 
tired and old and sad. 

Suddenly she began to laugh. Al- 
though the passers-by stared curiously 
at the solitary old woman laughing to 
herself, she did not stop. High and 
sweet her cracked old mirth tinkled in 
the sunny air. 

But her eyes were full of tears. 
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